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POLITICAL TRANSITION IN TURKEY 


‘Dr. Suna Derya is a citizen of Turkey. In 
1946 she graduated from the Istanbul Ameri- 
can College for Girls. In 1948 she received 
her B.A. from Bryn Mawr College, and in 1949 
she received an M.A. degree in Political 
Science. She studied for two and a half years 
in the Departments of Political Science and 
International Relations of the University of 
California. In 1953 she received her Ph.D. 
degree in Political Science from Bryn Mawr 
College. She is now the Literature Secretary 
of the WILPF. 

From .1923 to 1945, Turkey had a 
one-party system. After 1945 a two- 
party system was established. What 
has happened in Turkey since 1945 is 
significant for three reasons: (1) It 
challenges the idea voiced by some 
that democracy no longer stimulates 
people to strive for it. (2) It is proof 
that Turkey has not retrogressed politic- 
ally as has happened in Eastern Europe 
since the end of World War II. (3) It 
serves as an example to Near and Mid- 
dle Eastern neighbors. This is im- 
portant, since the question of how to 
best introduce democratic institutions 
into a politically backward country has 
been a mosi difficult one to which no 
political philosopher has as yet found 
a solution. 

The peaceful transition from a one- 
party system to the establishment of 
several parties in Turkey was not an 
accident or a haphazard outcome of a 
dictatorship, but it was the result of a 
combination of two major factors: a 
century of political development and 
the nature and goals of the one-party 
system in Turkey. 

Desire to reform the Ottoman Empire 
started at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The result was the short-lived 
constitutionalism of 1876. 

In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the Young Turk movement was 
established. The Young Turks were a 
group of men who demanded the gen- 
eral reform of the Empire. Their de- 
mands led to the second proclamation 
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of cunstiiutioualism in 1908. A_ two- 
party system was established, but this 
democratic experiment was not success- 
ful because of the life and death struggle 
between the two major parties. 

Following the defeat of the Ottoman 
Empire in World War I, a movement 
for national struggle started in Anatolia, 
which ended in 1922 with the victory of 
the Turks. In 1923 the Republic was 
proclaimed. 

Between the years of 1923-1938, 
Turkish society went through an inten- 
sive period of reform under the leader- 
shpi of Ataturk, the first President of 
Turkey. The major reforms for which 
Ataturk and his party were responsible 
were the following: abolition of the 
Sultanate in 1922 and establishment of” 
the Republic in 1923, abolition of the 
Caliphate with the resulting separation 
of state and religion, abolition of the 
fez, adoption of Western numbers, re- 
form in the system of justice, and adop- 
tion of the European codes of law, 
emancipation of women and the realiza- 
tion of their political and socia! righis 
under the law, adoption of the Latin 
letters, reform in the field of education, 
reforms in the economic and agricul- 
tural fields, and good-will policy toward 
all nations. 

From 1923 to 1945, the two attempts 
to establish a two-party system failed. 
One of the major reasons for their fail- 
ure was the infiltration of reactionary 
people into the ranks of these parties. 

During the closing years of World 
War II, public discontentment with the 
one-party system became more evident. 
The previous reforms had been of ut- 
most importance in increasing the 
political consciousness of the people. 
Added to the desire of achieving more 
political freedom through the establish- 
ment of other political parties were 
other factors influencing the demand to 
end the one-party system. Discontent 


had arisen over the economic difficulties 
of the country, the press law, and the 
laws governing the police. There was 
also a growing commercial class which 
resented the dominant role of the gov- 
ernment in the economic life of the 
country. The demand for a two-party 
system was realized in 1945 as a result 
of amendments to the Law of Associa- 
tions. 

The Election Law of 194€ enabled 
the Turks for the first..time to. vote for 
their deputies directly, which they did 
in the July 21;° 1946 election. The 
opposition party won several seats. 

The opposition party refused to par- 
ticipate in any future election until the 
election law was amended to provide 
for judicial guaranty of the election 
procedure, and this demand was pro- 
vided by the Election Law of 1950. In 
the 1950 election the opposition de- 
feated the majority party, and for the 
first time iri the history of the Republic, 
the majority party “Became the minority 
party. 

What was the fundamental contribu- 
tion of party developments in Turkey 
between the years of 1945-1950? It 
was liberty. The opposition wanted 
amendments to the laws not to insure 
order, which was not threatened, but to 
insure liberty. As a result of party 
developments, parts’ of the Constitution 


which had remained dormant were put 


into actual practice. A ‘democratic so- 
ciety requires not only a minimum of 
unity among the people, but also a 
plurality of organization and a limited 
form of government. The trend in this 
direction was a very important achieve- 
ment of the parties in Turkey since 
1945. 

Today all Turkish men and women can 
vote freely and directly to elect their 
representatives. There are no class 
privileges. There are limits to what the 

(cont’d on page 4, col. 1) 
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Move to Weaken 
Anti-Rearmament 


Influence in Japan 
By TetsuicHt KURASHIGE 

TOKYO (WP).—Japanese students 
are resisting the curtailment of their 
voting rights by the Yoshida govern- 
ment. The issue may take on national 
proportions, for it is tied in with re- 
armament. 

The Local Autonomy Board has dis- 
patched instructions to the local elec- 
tion control commissions, notifying 
them that students should vote hereafter 
only at their domiciles or legal resi- 
dences. Some commissions failed to 
receive the notification, while others 
have ignored it. It is doubtful whether 
the Board has any authority to make 
such a ruling. 

Many students attend colleges and 
universities outside their hume towns 
or provinces, often at a distance. They 
have been voting in the districts where 
their schools are located. To return 
home for every election would impose 
a severe burden. 

What is behind the move? Students 
as a group have been strongly opposing 
rearmament. In order to justify re- 
armament, the Constitution must, in all 
probability, be amended. An amend- 
ment must be submitted to a referen- 
dum. It is clear that the students will 
vote against such an amendment. Thus, 
on grounds of shrewd politics, they are 
being virtually. disfranchised. 

The Local Autonomy Board argues 
that students, who receive their allow- 
ances from home, should vote at home. 
But there are many who are working 
their way through school, and have no 
allowances. Besides, the election law 
merely provides for a_three-months’ 
residence requirement to qualify a 
voter, wherever ke is. 

The Board’s proposal is regarded as 
in practical and absurd, and it is 
thought to violate constitutional pro- 
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"Adventure Together" 
The Working Plan of the Committee 
For World Development and 
World Disarmament 


“Recently, twenty great national wo- 
men’s organizations signed a statement 
on world development and world dis- 
armament. The present emergency as 
well as the insistent directives of our 
national leaders urge us to an adventure 
together in peace education.” With 
this opening, the President of the De- 
troit Branch of the WIL invited mem- 
bers of the organizations signatory to 
the statement enclosed in the invitation 
to a luncheon meeting on November 20. 
There each organization was represent- 
ed by a brief report of just what had 
been done locally or nationally to carry 
out the resolution. Following the re- 
ports, Elsie Picon lead a discussion on 
further efforts to carry on the joint 
adventure in peace education. 

This theme of cooperative action, 
with many organizations joining forces, 
is the pattern of the Committee on 
World Development and World Disarm- 
ament. “Initiated by the Women’s In- 
ternational League ‘for Peace and Free- 
dom” with leadership of WIL members, 
including both veterans and enthusiastic 
new recruits, it does not limit its pro- 
gram to the Women’s International 
League, but combines and stimulates 
the activities of all organizations work- 
ing in the broader field of world under- 
standing: 

This emphasis is evident in the 
monthly reports to the committee meet- 
ings in the new headquarters at the 
Carnegie Building in New York. Here, 
on alternate months, the entire Comm’ t- 
tee gathers in the office which it has 
rented and equipped for its own activ- 
ities and those of Gladys Walser, the 
WIL observer to the United Nations. 
In the months between the full meetings, 
the department heads, Jo Pomerance, 
Organizational Relations; Emily Simon, 
Community Relations; Ruth Chalmers, 
Finance, and Agnes Morley, Executive 
Director, with the Coordinating Chair- 
man, Adelaide Baker, presiding, carry 
on the various aspects of the program. 
With the opening of the new office in 
June, Aileen Cramer has been added to 
the staff, sharing her time between the 
work of the committee and the UN 
observer. 

At the meeting on December 3, Emily 
Simon reported the encouraging init'a- 
tive of WIL local branches in the field 
of World Development and World Dis- 
armament. Workshops and conferences 
in Berkeley, California; Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Moorestown, -New 
Jersey, were drawing cooperation and 
support in those widely separated parts 
of the country. To these and other 
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branches this approach brings wider 
educational opportunities, economy of 
planning and effort, and the discovery 
of common ground with varied groups 
working for ends that rest ‘on the base 
of development .and. disarmament. 

The same pattern emerged in the 
Continuation Committee that grew out 
of the Washington Workshop on Dis- 
armament which met last January. This 
has been kept active under the chair- 
manship of Raymond Wilson, with the 
constant help of Jo Pomérarice, our 
director of . Organizational Relations. 
The organizations that took part in the 
Washington Workshop have used it as 
an impetus for local conferences in 
various parts of the country. A most 
successful example was the Wooster 
Peace Workshop, November 13 and 14, 
in Wooster, Ohio, which Emily Simon 
attended for the Committee. The pro- 
gram was geared to a large audience of 
farmers, young business men, profes- 
sional people, as well as-students. 500 
registered and 900 attended the meeting 
at which Ernest Gross was the speaker. 
Emily ‘reported a high level of ‘discus- 
sion. Newspaper and editorials gave 
excellent coverage. The conference 
was based on careful democratic plan- 
ning that brought in new and vigorous 
leadership from the groups repre- 
sented. 

Emily Simon’s release “Working at 
the Local Level’ for the use of branches 
and organizations, is now being ex- 
panded to include the details of plan- 
ning this Wooster Workshop as-.well as 
of the Detroit meeting. Those who wish 
to follow these successful steps can get 
copies from Emily Simon, 14 East Ham- 
ilton St., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

The most recent and ambitious pro- 
ject in this cooperative approach is the 
plan to hold a Regional Conference on 

(cont'd on page 4, col. 1) 
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MOST URGENT PROBLEMS" 


HELOISE BRAINERD 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


A current project of the Berkeley. 
California, Branch WIL, is a scholar- 
ship fund to contribute to the education 
of a Latin American girl. This scholar- 
ship has been set up under the auspices 
of the U. S. Section of the Committee 
on the Americas of which Mrs. Carolyn 
B. Threlkeld is the acting chairman; it 
has been named in honor of Miss 
Heloise Brainerd, whose unfailing in- 
terest in and devoted work with the 
Latin American countries typifies the 
spirit in which it was created. To Miss 
Brainerd goes the credit for the devel- 
opment of our whole Latin American 
program which, among other many im- 
portant achievements, include two In- 
teramerican Conferences of Women and 
the publishing of the quarterly bulletin 
in Spanish, Noticias, which keeps read- 


‘ers in both Latin America and the 


U.S.A. informed about some of the con- 


‘structive developments in the _inter- 


national field. Since Miss Brainerd’s 
retirement this year from official par- 
ticipation in this work, her position as 
chairman of the Inter-American work 
has been filled by Mrs. Elsie Picon. 

The first recipients of the scholarship 
are a mother and daughter from Col- 
ombia. The mother is a student in 
dentistry at the University of Nuevo 
Leon at Monterey, Mexico. The daugh- 
ter is a high school student here in 
Berkeley, an unusually intelligent and 
promising girl, whose scholastic achieve- 
ments in the year she has been in this 
country have been outstanding. 

The fund is supported by pledges and 
contributions from Berkeley members 
and friends whom they have interested. 
Since the scholarship was begun only 
last August, it is still in an experimen- 
tal stage, and only a leap ahead of ‘its 
obligations- 


The Eighth Session of the UN General Assembly 


Guapys D. WALSER 


General Appraisal 

The Assembly convened with cautious 
optimism on September 15, 1953. The 
hope was voiced that this might be 
termed the “Peace Assembly”. The 
truce in Korea; the beginning of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion’s attempt to solve the prisoner of 
war problem; the assuming of responsi- 
bility by the new Secretary General, 
Dag Hammarskjold of Sweden, a coun- 
try known for its objectivity and inde- 
pendence; the election of Madame Pan- 
dit of India, a country whose contribu- 
tion to peace through efforts to recon- 
cile differences cannot be overestimated 
—all these elements augured well for the 
creation of a climate in which progress 
toward solutions of the 74 agenda items 
might be made. With the exception of 
two or three new items relating to re- 
view of the Charter, the issues had 
been debated previously. However, 
there were new aspects to old problems 
and new and significant undertones in 
the debates on them. 


An improved atmosphere was notice- 
able up to and culminating in the dis- 
armament debate which was generally 
conceded to be the best example of the 
proper use of the UN machinery since 
1947. Later, with the introduction of 
U.S. charges of atrocities practiced by 
the Communists in Korea, there was a 
deterioration caused by intensification 
of cold war tactics uSed by both the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
Neither the bitter exchange of words 
nor the condemnatory resolution could 
achieve the desired end—to avoid future 
agony and tragedy. Only elimination 
of war, the greatest atrocity of all, 
could do that. 


In spite of this regrettable develop- 
ment, any objective analysis of the 
Assembly should include both gains 
and losses which tend to strengthen or 
weaken the organization for progress, 
delaying action and retrogression are 
parts of the all over picture. 

Progress 

Although only slight progress was 
made on major issues before the As- 
sembly, long experience in working in 
the United Nations makes the least im- 
provement seem important. While wel- 
coming such substantial gains as the 
continuation of UNICEF on a perma- 
nent basis; addition to an appeal to 
governments to ratify the Genocide 
Convention, the request that the Secre- 
tary General take all necessary meas- 
ures for the widest possible diffusion of 
the nature, contents and purpose of the 
Convention; the pledging by 60 govern- 
ments of the largest contribution yet 
made, $23,617,000 for the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance . . . 


slighter gains in major issues should 
not be ignored. 


The Disarmament Resolution, em- 
bodying most of the 12 amendments 
introduced, was adopted on November 
18, with no dissenting votes (the Soviet 
bloc abstained). Several positive re- 
sults were achieved. No mention of 
the majority plan was made, leaving 
room for new approaches. The Dis- 
armament Commission was requested 
to consider proposals made at the 
Eighth Session, thus giving the rejected 
Soviet proposals an equal chance for 
consideration. A new Indian suggestion 
for the establishment of a sub-commit- 
tee consisting of representatives of the 
powers principally involved which 
would seek, in private, an acceptable 
solution, was the most positive of all. 
President Eisenhower, when he address- 
ed the Assembly on December 8, singled 
out this suggestion as furnishing the 
body by which his proposals might be 
carried out. He proposed that govern- 
ments principally involved should begin 
now to make joint contributions from 
their stockpiles of fissionable materials 
to an International Atomic Energy 
Agency under the United Nations, 
whose responsibility was to devise 
methods for the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful pursuits of mankind. Al- 
though this new approach should be 
welcomed, there is no guarantee it will 
succeed as long as the arms race con- 
tinues unabated. 


Upholding the Principles and Pur- 
poses of the Charter, especially in rela- 
tion to the competence of the Assembly 
to deal with questions before it, re- 
sponsibility for protecting human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, was demon- 
strated in the historic debates on 
colonial and racial issues. Memorable 
speeches by Uruguay, Philippines and 
India stressed that adherence, to the 
Charter requires Member States to pre- 
vent threats to the peace by peaceful 
means. These threats may take forms 
other than clash of arms. Failure to 
promote international co-operation to 
improve economic and social condi 
tions; violation of human rights through 
racial discrimination or continued 
colonial practices that retard progress 
of peoples toward independence; all 
these are equally serious threats to the 
peace and demand international action. 
The decision to continue the Commis- 
sion of Three to inquire into the 
“apartheid” policies of the Union of 
South Africa and appointment of a 
Committee of Seven for Southwest 
Africa indicates UN’s competence stand 
and gives hope to the indigenous 


peoples. 
(cont’d on page 4, col. 2) 
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POLITICAL TRANSITION—{cont'd) 
state can do. The people have the con- 
sttiutional means for controlling their 
government. Periodic elections are held. 
and if the people so desire they can 
shange the government and the govern- 
ment personnel. 


To raise the quality of party politics 
in a country, mere voting is not enough: 
much depends on the interest, public 
spirit, intelligence, zood will, and the 
self-restraint of the bulk of the people. 
To achieve all these Turkey needs time. 
patience, and above all, a_ peaceful 
world. She has made a good beginning, 
but much more needs to be done. There 
is liberty for all to criticize, to work, 
and to learn from the experience and 
achievement of other countries as well 
as of our own. This means there is 
liberty for all to participate in the ac- 
complishment of this task. The exist- 
ence of this basic liberty is an encour- 
aging sign for the progress of Turkey 
on the road of democracy. 


Mme. Pandit - Honorary 


Chairman 
Art for World Friendship Com- 
mittee is privileged to announce 
that Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 
dit has accepted the Honorary 
Chairmanship of the International 


Art for World Friendship project. 


ADVENTURE TOGETHER —{cont'd) 
World Development and World Dis- 
armament in New York on March 25 
through 27, under the joint auspices of 
the organizations who formed the con- 
tinuation committee. Several meetings 
have been held and a planning commit- 
tee is at work under the chairmanship 
of Agnes Morley, our Executive Direc- 
tor. The next issues of Four Licuts 
will carry details of the program and 
plans. 


The extent to which official emphasis 
in the State Department and the United 
Nations relates world development and 
world disarmament points out more and 
more strongly that here is the corner- 
stone to peace. While this gives added 
encouragement to the Committee, which 
has tried through the four years of its 
existence, to create a favorable climate 
of opinion for these related aims, it 
brings a new challenge to maintain and 
implement this avowed purpose ‘of our 
foreign policy and active support of the 
United ‘Nations as the only instrument 
by which it can be accomplished. 


—ADELAIDE N. BAKER 
Co-ordinating Chairman 


EIGHTH SESSION UN—{cont'd) 
Delaying or Retrogressive Action 

Postponement until 1954 of consid- 
eration of seating the representatives of 
the People’s Republic of China; refer- 
ring to the Human Rights Commission 
unsolved questions such as the right of 
petition and self-determination; further 
study of the methods of financing eco- 
nomic development since the U.S. has 
announced it cannot contribute to a 
Special Fund until armaments are re- 
duced—these delaying actions weaken 
the organization as countries put na- 
tional interests or political expediency 
above the common purpose of all. 

The Korean Question might have 
been completely shelved during this 
session had not India insisted that the 
grave situation in Korea warranted its 
retention on the agenda. A compro- 
mise Indian-Brazilian resolution Re- 
cesses the Assembly to reconvene with 
concurrence of the majority if the Presi- 
dent considers developments in Korea 
warrant it or if one or more members 
request the reconvening. 

Failure to adopt a resolution on 
Morocco or Tunisia was retrogression, 
lowering the prestige of the UN, and 
undermining the faith of the people 
who looked to the one source from 
which they had a right to expect a just 
and peaceful settlement of a serious 
and dangerous problem. 

The Road to Peace 

Throughout the Assembly in her con- 
tact with 20 delegations on issues that 
concern WILPF, your representative 
was convinced that in spite of difficul- 
ties the UN is the ONLY road to peace. 
At the WILPF luncheon for 18 women 
delegates, Gertrude Bussey read a mes- 
sage from Miss Balch: “No one of you 
will fail us who so long for the orderly 
and friendly world of which the be- 
ginnings are already visible.” Mme. 
Pandit, declaring she was a follower 
along Miss Balch’s road, said: “The 
word ‘road’ is meaningful. It implies 
movement and objective. It means 
hardship and failure, but it also means 
the end of the journey—achievement.” 

The above article is identical with the one 
written for “Pax”, the WILPF international 
publication, with the author’s permission. 


MOVE. TO WEAKEN—{coni'd) 
cedures, since the right to vote is guar- 
anteed to all Japanese nationals upon 
their reaching 20 years of age. It is 
irrelevant whether or not a voter can 
maintain an independent livelihood. 

It remains to be seen how effective 
the students’ resistence will be. There 
is another way by which they could be 
forced to vote at home—an amendment 
to the eiection law. That, however, 
might not be as easy to accomplish 4s 
some of its proponents imagine. 


Literature Corner 

® Latin American Kit: 

This is additional program material 
-on U.S. foreign policy. “The kit con- 
tains pamphlets and pertinent articles 
on Lat'n America. 50c._ . 

@ The Erosion of Indian Rights, 1950- 
1953: -A Case Study in Bureaucracy. 
By Felix S. Cohen. This is supple- 
mentary material to the Civil Liber- 
ties Kit. It can be obtained from 
the National Literature Department 
of the WIL at 2006 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 25c. 


Everyone Should Have 


a Hobby! 

Combine YOUR hobby with a good 
cause! Collect stamps for the Fun of 
it! Donate these stamps’ to ‘the WIL 
for the GOOD of it! — 

Stamps bring a goodly sum, which 
this year made it possible for several 
women to attend the annual meeting of 
the WIL. 

Orly AMERIGAN. stamps have a 
worthwhile resale value, so collect: ALL 
COMMEMORATIVES! ALL SPECIAL 
DELIVERY! ALL AIR’MAIL! and all 
regular stamps from 4c up, except 5c, 
10c, 15¢ and 20c. 

Send the stamps just as you have torn 
them off. Or, if you have time and am- 
bition, soak the paper with ‘the stamps 
in clear water for just .a little while. 
They will come off readily. Dry them 
between newspapers. They are then 
ready for us to organize them, count 
them, and send them in to the Company. 

Send your stamps to: 

STAMP COLLECTION 
Mrs. J. E. Linscheid 
North Newton, Kansas 
or: WIL STAMP COLLECTION 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Worldover Press Reaches 
20th Year 


Worldover Press is a unique news 
service agency whose aim 1s releasing 
dependable and constructive informa- 
tion on world affairs from its own in- 
formed sources throughout the globe. 
For 20 years they have published “the 
World Interpreter”, ‘a newspaper sent 
to editors to supplement news coverage 
with. important :first facts, often over- 
looked in the gathéring of news for 
the commercial press. 

Four Licuts wishes to express its 
gratitude to the editors of this impor- 
tant publication for the privilege of 
printing their material, and is taking 
the opportunity of this 20th anniversary 
to share with its own readers several 
interesting articles from the Nov. 27th 
issue of the World Interpreter. We offer 
congratulations and continued success 
to Worldover Press. 
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